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between two women of two races and he felt ashamed of his
own.
The family farewells were said at Taravao in the hut of a
Chinaman who kept a general store. Then Gauguin and Tehura
took the public conveyance that put them down twenty-five
kilometres further on, at Mataiea, in front of his hut.
Gauguin had found his first Tahitian wife. He was thirty years
older than she.
Tehura possessed a temperament that made her appear
silent, melancholy, and derisive. At first, Gauguin and she
merely looked at each other, saying little. She presented a
mystery to him and he was forced to give up any attempt to
understand her. He realised fully, at last, the profound
difference between a Polynesian and a European, a Frenchman
in particular, for a Kanaka does not quickly form affections.
When he told her that he loved her, she smiled, for she was
fully aware of that, and at times he was able to imagine that
she also was fond of him, although she said nothing of it.
After a week, she asked for permission to go to see her mother
at Faone. Gauguin resigned himself sadly to her departure, for
he did not believe that she would return. Tying up some
money in her handkerchief, so that she could pay for her
journey and take some rum to her father, he took her to the
public conveyance. When she had gone, the loneliness of his
hut became unbearable. But a few days later she returned.
From this time onwards, Gauguin knew that Tehura would
stay with him for as long as he wished. He was able to work
again with energy as he received a feeling of assurance from
her presence. A time of real happiness had been initiated by
her return.
Before beginning his work in the morning, he and Tehura
went together to bathe in a stream that flowed into the sea
near his hut. When he was at work Tehura kept silent; when
he was no longer busy her instinct told her and she would talk
to him. Occasionally they paid visits to friends or neighbours,
or to relations of the young girl. They would leave at sunrise